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Unless he was a man of honor, 

A man of honor and of high degree ; 

At length there came two lovely sailors 
They came this lady for to see. 

One he was a bold lieutenant, 

A man of honor and of high degree ; 

The other was a brave sea-captain, 
Belonging to a ship called Karnel Call. 

Then up spoke this fair young lad}', 

Saying, "I can be but one man's bride " ; 
Saying, " You come here tomorrow morning, 

And this here question we'll decide." 

Then she called for coach and horses 

To be ready at her command ; 
They rode away, they rode so lovely, 

They rode till they came to the lion's den. 

There they stopped and there they halted, 

While these young men stood ghastly around ; 
She fell senseless, she fell senseless, 
She fell senseless to the ground. 

To herself she did recover, 

She threw her fan in the lion's den, 

Saying, "Which of you to gain a lady 
Will fetch to me my fan again?" 

Then up spoke this bold lieutenant, 
Saying, " Madam, of this I do not approve ; 

Madam, I'm a man of honor ; 
I will not lose my life for love." 

Then up spoke this brave sea-captain, 

Who was there a-standing nigh, 
Saying, "Madam, I'm a man of honor ; 

I will receive your fan or die." 

Then down in the cave he boldly entered, 

While these lions looked fierce and wild ; 
He ripped, he raved around amongst them 

And returned safe with her fan. 

When she saw her love a-coming, 

Unto him no harm was done, 
She threw herself all in his arms, saying, 

" Here is the prize that you have won." 

Then up spoke this bold lieutenant, 

Just like some man, that was troubled in mind, 
Saying, " In these woods, I'll always wander 
And not a girl I'll ever find." 



Hubert G. Shearing 



Transylvania University. 



Hausek, Otto, Weltgeschiehte der Literatur. 
Leipzig und Wien. Bibliographisches Iiistitut. 
1910. 2 Volumes. 

As the Introduction shows, an attempt is here 
made to present the world's literatures from the 
point of view of the Gobineau-Woltmann prin- 
ciple of " race " which, though not yet very well 
known in this country, during the last decade 
has attracted a vast amount of attention in Ger- 
many. According to this theory the civilization 
of any people is the expression of inherent race 
characteristics ("dasz der Mensch als solcher 
seine Geschichte macht"), and influences from 
without play a secondary part, and then generally 
in non-e33entials. As the real bearers and cre- 
ators of civilizations in Western life and pro- 
ducers of geniuses, this theory names the peoples 
from the north of Europe, the blond peoples 
with but slight pigmentation ; only as this blond 
element predominated in a race, did that race 
stand high in intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ment. We cannot but feel that this theory — what- 
ever its scientific importance may be — frequently 
carries H. too far afield. Any history of litera- 
ture should be primarily a contribution to our 
aesthetic and cultural appreciation of letters, and 
not to our anthropological knowledge and insight. 
In a book on anthropology, H. might make some 
telling points by references to illustrative literary 
phenomena : in a book on literature, the anthropo- 
logical discussions appear essentially inorganic. 
For instance, one finds little satisfaction in H.'s 
ethnological explanation of the cause of the great 
wave of enlightenment in France, with Voltaire 
at its head, as a Germanic, not a Gallic protest (i, 
420), while no attempt is made to sketch the 
political and social aspects of the Counter-Refor- 
mation without which Voltaire is inconceivable. 
Unsatisfactory also and unsafe appears the attempt 
at proving merely on the basis of names the Ger- 
manic descent of conspicuous individuals, like 
Macchiavelli (i, 272). Again from the name 
only H. adduces the theory that Ignatius da 
Loyola was by origin Germanic (i, 309). This is 
especially perplexing, as Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain in his Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts, which is built upon the same ethnological 
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principle as H.'s book, makes a special point of 
proving Loyola the very embodiment of every- 
thing that is anti-Germanic in the Roman church 
(i,618, of the "Volksausgabe," Munchen, 1907). 
We are compelled, then, to dismiss the anthro- 
pological increment in the work before U3 as essen- 
tially irrelevant. 

"What a "World's History of Literature" 
should offer is the application of the comparative 
method in a larger and more suggestive fashion 
than can possibly be done in the treatment of the 
literary output of any single nation. Not only 
should the interpenetration of literary forces be 
revealed, but by means of contrasts and parallel- 
isms, which continually suggest themselves, a 
riper understanding of literature as the expression 
of ever-recurring forces should be attained. To 
be sure, some such helpful cross-references 
occur : as i, 117 the comparison between the 
religion of Zoroaster and Christianity ; or again, 
I, 163 the reference to Paul etVirginie in connec- 
tion with Daphnis and Ghloe ; or i, 409 the excel- 
lent contrast between Racine's Phedre and Euri- 
pides' Hippolytus ; or n, 143 the treatment of the 
story of Tristan and Isolde as found in Gottfried, 
Wagner, and Swinburne. Perhaps the best in- 
stance of such illuminating treatment is found in 
the paragraph on Stendhal (i, 448), where H. 
aptly points out that the so-called realistic style 
of the later nineteenth century had its powerful 
forerunner in Stendhal Avho in his Renaissance 
stories — the Cenci, etc., — had simply adopted the 
style of the Italian novelists of the quattro- and 
cinquecento. But these cross-references, though 
good, appear far too sporadically, and do not suf- 
ficiently determine the character of the work as 
a whole. 

A few obvious gaps may serve as illustration. 
Thus, although the characterization of the Pant- 
sohatantra (i, 98) is excellent in itself, it loses 
value because the author fails to compare and 
contrast it with the great number of other collec- 
tions of stories throughout the world's literature, 
such as the Decamerone and all its successors. 
More serious still, in the discussion of the Greek 
drama, (i, 145 ff.) is the neglect on H.'s part to 
compare and contrast the conception of guilt and of 
fate among the Greeks with that of Shakespeare, 
and again with that of Hebbel and Ibsen. H. 



might have shown the striking similarity — in 
spite of fundamental differences — between the 
conception of fate in the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and in such modern dramas as Hebbel' s 
Maria Magdalena and Ibsen's Ghosts, Instead 
of contenting himself with a mere passing refer- 
ence to the technical similarity between Ibsen's 
analytical plays and the drama of the Greeks 
(n, 293), H. might thus have given us in a nut- 
shell the points in common and the points of 
difference between the ancient and the modern 
psyche, as they reveal themselves in tragedy. I, 
164, the Pseudo-Kallisthenes is in no way asso- 
ciated with Alexander-epics of the Middle Ages. 
In a German book Ave might expect in connection 
with Basile (i, 281) some reference to Clemens 
Brentano, in connection with Gozzi some refer- 
ence to Richard Wagner (Die Feen), and in con- 
nection with Cervantes' Novelas exemplares (i, 
326) a reference to Ludwig Tieck, to whom these 
"leuchtende Novellen" were a veritable source 
of inspiration. Again, in a German book we 
might look in the discussion of Don Quixote for 
some reference to his enormous influence upon the 
German Romantic School, flowing from a profound 
affinity between its author and the quixotic leaders 
of that remarkable movement. I cannot feel that 
H.'s discussions of Voltaire's Essai sur les Moeurs 
et V Esprit (i, 428) is at all adequate. The 
contrast with Bossuet's Diseours remains vague, 
and nothing is done to illuminate the difference 
in principle between Voltaire's conception of his- 
tory and that of Vico, Herder, the Romanticists, 
and the moderns. H.'s lack of comparative 
method is most conspicuous in his treatment of 
Diderot (i, 429). The importance of Diderot as 
the first great critic to base judgments of painting 
on the emotions rather than exclusively upon the 
intellect, and his value in this connection for 
Heinse, Fr. Schlegel, and indirectly for Rio in 
Prance and Ruskin in England, is altogether over- 
looked. Nor is Diderot' s Neveu de Rameau suf- 
ficiently appreciated as the great forerunner of 
Balzac' s studies of character, nor ' ' La Religieuse ' ' 
as the forerunner of Zola' s naturalistic novels. Nor 
do Ave find a word as to the position in the history 
of narration of Diderot's Madame de la Pomme- 
raye's Revenge in Jaques le Fataliste, as the first 
example of the specifically psychological short- 
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story. Here, for the first time, the conception of 
the Italian " novella " as the recital of an extra- 
ordinary event was combined with profound psy- 
chological analysis, and the entire story is made 
to pivot about one occurrence which changes the 
lives of all concerned. It would have been interest- 
ing to pursue this conception throughout the nine- 
teenth century in Germany (notably in Kleist, 
Heyse, etc. ), in France (notably Menmee, Mau- 
passant, etc.), in England (notably Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Kipling), in Russia (Turgenjew, etc.), 
in view of the fact that the short-story has for the 
last hundred years played such an important part. 
The discussion of Milton (ir, 30 ff.), in a work of 
this nature, should certainly contain an appre- 
ciation of the poet's enormous influence on the 
continental literatures of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries down through Chateaubriand. 
Nor should a " Weltgeschichte der Literatur" 
stop here, but should have something to say on 
the peculiar psychological and sociological rea- 
sons for such sovereign sway. Instances of 
this nature might be greatly multiplied, not only 
from those literatures already adduced, but also 
from the Norwegian, the Russian, etc. 

Besides the omission of illuminating cross-refer- 
ences and comparisons, H. frequently fails to 
make an important phenomenon appear in its 
proper perspective. For instance, in the discus- 
sion of Theocritus and the pastoral poetry of 
the ancients (i, 159), it would be helpful to find 
references to the pastoral poetry of the Renais- 
sance and of the eighteenth century (Geszner), 
and a hint that similar conditions here produced 
similar phenomena. The mere reference back to 
Theocritus and Virgil in the paragraph on Italian 
pastoral poetry (i, 268), and to Sanazaro under 
the treatment of Sidney (ir, 18) is in no sense 
exhaustive, while the paragraph on Geszner con- 
tains no hint that he is the exponent of 
views of life and art akin to those of Sanazaro 
and his school. In the discussion of the Deca- 
merone (i, 248) nothing is done to make the 
reader appreciate how this work bulks in the 
history of literature as the great fountain-head of 
similar "frame-stories" from Chaucer to Tieck's 
Phantoms. Passing references, such as that 
Sacchetti and Chaucer used Boccaccio as a 
source (i, 250 ; ir, 10), do not throw Boccaccio's 



work into relief. That Tieck's "Phantasm" 
should nowhere be mentioned in this German 
book is at least surprising. The same lack of 
perspective is apparent in H's treatment of the 
love-letters of the nun Marianna Alcoforado (i, 
357) which he introduces merely as an exponent 
of seventeenth century sentiment in Portugal. 
Thus their real significance as an expression of 
uncontrolled passion coming one hundred years 
before Rousseau is lost sight of. 

In connection with the discussion of Giuseppe 
Baretti (i, 287 f.) to whose importance as a 
hyphen between English and Italian literatures 
H. does full justice, I should like in parenthesis 
to call attention to a work on the Italian critic 
by L. Collison-Morley, Giuseppe Baretti and his 
Friends, London, 1909, which sheds much new 
light on the life and activity of one of the most 
interesting of the lesser writers of the eighteenth 
century. 

The task of aesthetic interpretation, so impor- 
tant in every history of literature, becomes in a 
work of the compass of the one before us veritably 
gigantic. H., who is peculiarly fitted for his 
undertaking by his wide experience as a trans- 
lator from many languages (English, Chinese, 
Japanese, Italian, Hebrew, Danish, etc.), has 
accomplished it on the whole with remarkable 
adequacy. Only superhuman versatility could 
be equally just to national temperaments as di- 
vergent as the English and the Hindoo, the 
ancient Greek and the Slav. Here individual 
bias must play an important part. H. evidently 
has great natural affinity with the Romance point 
of view. Hence his thorough appreciation of 
writers like Dante (i, 238 ff.), D'Annunzio (i, 
303 £), Stendhal (l, 448), etc. English liter- 
ature, too, finds in him, in many cases at least, a 
most sympathetic spokesman, as appears in the 
discussion of Milton (n, 30 ff.), Lafcadio Hearn 
(ir, 71 f.), Swinburne (n, 91 f.), etc., etc. How- 
ever, the paragraphs on Moliere (i, 411 f.) do not 
seem to me to do justice to this subtle and original 
genius ; those on Balzac (i, 448 f. ) give no sat- 
isfactory conception of the importance of that 
mastermind among modern novelists. Nor is H. 
with all his admiration for English literature ca- 
pable of overcoming the almost universal prejudice 
against Wordsworth which obtains on the conti- 
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nent. The poetic significance of Wordsworth es- 
capes him completely (n, 54 f. ). A poem of the 
importance of Tintern Abbey is not even men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, it would be captious not 
to emphasize H.'s remarkable ability to enter into 
national temperaments differing from his own. 

All the more surprising is the unsatisfactoriness 
of his treatment of German literature. His dis- 
cussion of the aesthetic value of the Nibelungenlied 
(n, 145 f. ) is altogether weak. The treatment of 
Goethe (n, 201 ff. ) would make the sage of Wei- 
mar appear as a prolific writer of considerable 
talent, and nothing more. Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen (n, 209) is passed over with the phrase 
"der zerflieszende Boman" without one further 
word of comment. It is well-nigh unpardonable 
in a German treatise to make no attempt at un- 
derstanding this extraordinary work as the great 
exponent of the romantic genius and one of the 
most important prophecies of the art of Maeter- 
linck. Brentano (n, 211) H. dismisses sum- 
marily with the words : " Lesbar ist keines seiner 
Werke mehr. Es fehlt jede Darstellungskraft, 
jede kiinstlerische Zucht." He makes no effort 
at doing justice to the narrative art displayed in 
the story Voni braven Kasperl und dem schonen 
Annerl, and does not even mention Die mehreren 
Wehmuller with its mad charm. Furthermore, 
I cannot feel that H. is fair to so complex and 
original a thinker as Herder (n, 200 1). As far 
as I can judge, H.'s treatment of Italian liter- 
ature is the most satisfactory, that of German 
literature the least so. 

Perhaps the greatest value to the public in a 
work of this sort would reside in the wealth of 
material presented. To find within two covers a 
history of literatures recondite or little known 
must, of course, be most welcome. Here H. ap- 
pears to me to meet every reasonable demand. So, 
the chapters on Byzantine literature (i, 164 ff. ) 
must be grateful to all those anxious to study the 
medieval currents of literary life from a larger 
international point of view, and the "Christliche 
Literaturkreis " (i, 196 ff.) is valuable for a 
comprehension of many later literary phenomena. 
But H. does not stop there. He offers chapters 
on Ehaeto-Eomanic literature (i, 304 f.), on Al- 
banese (i, 307 ff.), on the literatures of the 
various dialects of India and Persia, of the Mon- 



gols, the several Slavic tribes, the Turks, etc., 
etc. To suggest additions may seem cavil. I may 
say, however, that I missed in Italian literature a 
reference to D'Azeglio's "Imiei Bicordi " and its 
importance as a document of the genesis of the 
"risorgimento." More serious is the complete 
absence of any systematic treatment of Yiddish 
literature. A ' ' Weltgeschichte " should certainly 
take some cognizance of such a rich expression of 
the life of several million people, especially after 
Leo Wiener's treatise : The History of Yiddish 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century. New York, 
Scribner, 1899. Bemarks like "Semen Gregore- 
witsch Frug .... der auch im Jargon schrieb " 
(i, 66) can hardly be regarded as sufficient. 

In conclusion we may say that this book, the 
value of which is enhanced by excellent illustra- 
tions, will in spite of faults (many of which I 
appreciate are unavoidable in a work of such com- 
pass), be found a useful and reliable compendium 
of literatures. 

Camillo von Klenze. 

Brown University. 



Stage Decoration in France in the Middle Ages, 
by Donald Olive Stuart. New York : Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1910. ix, 230 pp. 

This study of the medieval stage of France 
shows considerable differences of treatment from 
its predecessors. By considering drama in the 
Middle Ages as a unit, the evidence of both 
secular and religious plays has been combined. 
Where the texts themselves do not furnish any 
specific directions, their individual lines have 
been searched for hints regarding their setting. 
These innovations are important. They alone 
give the volume unusual worth. And besides, 
the author follows a direct chronological order in 
his exposition. The conditions peculiar to the 
thirteenth century, for instance, are distinguished 
from the situation which obtains in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth. The indoor theater of the put or 
fraternity — the ancestor of the Eenaissance stage 
— is also carefully differentiated from the open-air 
structures placed in front of churches or built in 
public squares. 



